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TOWARD  A  SINGLE  SOCIETY 


After  six  weeks  of  filibustering  and  three  unsuccessful 
cloture  attempts,  the  Senate  passed  a  civil  rights  bill 
March  11,  by  a  71-20  vote.  This  bill  would  prohibit 
discrimination  in  80%  of  all  housing,  protect  persons 
against  interference  in  exercising  their  civil  rights, 
and  extend  constitutional  rights  to  Indians  on  reserva¬ 
tions.  The  open  housing  provisions  bar  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  in  three  stages: 

( 1 )  upon  enactment — in  all  Federally  owned  or  oper¬ 
ated  dwellings;  (2)  after  Dec.  31,  1968 — in  multiple 
unit  housing  and  single  family  housing  owned  by  con¬ 
tractors;  and  (3)  after  Dec.  31,  1969 — in  all  other 
housing  except  owner-occupied  homes  sold  by  the 
owner  without  the  aid  of  a  real  estate  broker. 

These  provisions  were  added  on  the  floor  to  a  House- 
passed  bill,  H.R.  2516,  which  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  a  person  exercising 
his  right  to  vote,  go  to  school,  work,  or  to  use  public 
accommodations.  The  Indian  Rights  section,  also 
added  on  the  floor,  prohibits  tribal  governments  from 
making  any  laws  which  violate  specified  constitutional 
rights.  An  important  advance  for  Indians  is  the  repeal 
of  a  section  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  Act 
of  1953  which  allowed  states  to  assume  jurisdiction 
without  tribal  consent. 

Approval  of  H.R.  2516  as  amended  is  a  triumph  for 
civil  rights  proponents  since  a  more  moderate  House- 
passed  bill  covering  fair  housing  died  in  the  Senate 


ANTI.POVERTY  LEGISLATION 

During  Easter  recess,  April  11-19,  talk  to  your  Congress¬ 
men  about  the  following  anti-poverty  bills: 

•  Sen.  Joseph  Clark’s,  Pa.,  Emergency  Employment  Bill, 
S.  3063,  which  would  provide  2.4  million  jobs  at  a  cost 
of  $10.3  billion. 

•  Rep.  James  O’Hara’s,  Mich.,  proposal,  H.R.  12280, 
to  provide  one  million  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion. 

•  Rep.  John  Conyers’,  Mich.,  Full  Opportunity  Act,  H.R. 
14492,  an  omnibus  anti-poverty  bill  costing  $30  billion  a 
year  over  a  10-year  period. 

•  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy’s,  N.Y.,  S.  2893,  and  Reps.  James 
Burke’s,  Mass.,  and  Jacob  Gilbert’s,  N.Y.,  H.R.  15447, 
which  will  repeal  the  freeze  on  AFDC  children  and  ease 
work  requirements  for  mothers  of  young  children. 


in  1966.  Inclusion  of  a  more  comprehensive  housing 
provision  in  the  1968  bill  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  strong  leadership  of  Sens.  Philip  Hart,  Mich., 
Walter  Mondale,  Minn.,  Edward  Brooxe,  Mass.,  and 
Jacob  Javits,  N.Y.  Their  efforts  were  buoyed  by  the 
unified  action  of  the  non-govemment  organizations  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Leadership  Conference.  The  open 
housing  provision  was  also  supported  by  the  Urban 
Coalition.  Sens.  Bartlett,  Alaska,  Cannon,  Nev.,  Carl¬ 
son,  Kans.,  Gore,  Tenn.,  Miller,  Iowa,  switched  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  final  cloture  vote  to  aid  in  ending  the  fili¬ 
bustering,  65-32. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  indicates  that  there  is  a  greater 
awareness  than  anticipated  of  the  need  for  change  as 
urged  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Disorders,  released  just  10  days  before 
the  final  vote.  The  Commission  concluded  that  dis¬ 
crimination  and  segregation  have  long  permeated  much 
of  American  life  and  warned  that,  “Our  nation  is  mov¬ 
ing  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — sep¬ 
arate  and  unequal.”  During  debate  Sen.  Mondale 
warned,  “.  .  .  that  failure  to  respond  to  such  a  clear  and 
explicit  statement  .  .  .  will  only  be  a  signal  to  those 
trapped  in  the  ghettos  that  our  government  is  para¬ 
lyzed  .  .  .” 

Senators  added  two  other  amendments  during  floor 
debate  which  do  not  deal  directly  with  civil  rights. 
These  include  anti-riot  and  very  weak  gun  control 
provisions.  The  anti-riot  amendment  would  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  anyone  crossing  a  state  line 
with  the  intention  of  inciting  a  riot.  The  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  states,  however,  that  riots  are  not 
caused  simply  by  a  person  attempting  to  incite  civil 
disturbance — the  causes  lie  embedded  in  poverty  and 
discrimination.  To  control  riots  the  Commission  rec¬ 
ommends  special  training  of  the  police  and  better 
communication  between  the  police  and  the  community. 

H.R.  2516  as  amended  is  before  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  awaiting  further  consideration  April  9 — only 
two  days  before  Easter  recess.  Although  the  House 
recently  approved  a  bill  to  end  discrimination  in  Fed¬ 
eral  juries  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  307-45,  there 
is  considerable  skepticism  that  House  members  will 
accept  the  broadened  open  housing  provisions  approved 
by  the  Senate. 
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THE  DESPAIR  OF  THE  POOR 

Washington  and  the  Nation  are  being  asked  to  con¬ 
front  the  problems  of  poverty  as  outlined  in  two  recent 
reports  of  Presidential  Commissions  on  the  crisis  in  the 
cities  and  rural  areas.  The  Report  on  Rural  Poverty, 
The  People  Left  Behind,  released  Dec.  9,  1967,  points 
out  that  for  14  million  rural  Americans,  “poverty  is  so 
widespread,  and  so  acute  as  to  be  a  national  disgrace, 
and  its  consequences  have  swept  into  our  cities,  vio¬ 
lently.” 

The  Report  emphasizes  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obliterate  urban  poverty  without  removing  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  force  the  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban 
areas.  The  Commission  warns  that,  “The  time  for 
action  is  now.”  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  in  describing  ‘The  culture  of  poverty 
that  results  from  unemployment  and  family  disorga¬ 
nization  .  .  .”  stresses  the  need  for  urgent  action  to 
correct  the  desperate  conditions  of  segregation  and 
poverty  in  our  nation’s  cities. 

Both  Commissions  illustrate  the  conditions  of  life 
which  lead  to  the  despair  of  futile  rioting  and  endless 
migration  from  one  form  of  poverty  to  another. 

•  In  both  urban  ghettos  and  rural  slums,  rates  of 
hunger,  malnutrition,  disease,  infant  mortality,  poor 
sanitation  and  medical  services  are  much  higher  than 
national  averages.  For  non-whites  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  90%  higher  in  1964,  and  life  expectancy 
was  6.9  years  lower  in  1965;  only  one  third  of  families 
below  the  $2000  income  bracket  had  any  health  insur¬ 
ance  in  1962-63;  in  1966,  30%  of  the  poor  people  suf¬ 
fered  from  chronic  health  conditions  that  adversely 
affect  employment;  and  last  year  there  were  14,000 
cases  of  rat  bite  in  ghetto  areas. 

•  In  rural  areas  the  rate  of  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment  is  18%  ;  in  ghetto  areas  it  is  33%  ,  whereas 
the  national  rate  is  only  4%  . 

•  In  both  areas  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  poor  live  in 
substandard  housing;  in  rural  areas  one  out  of  every 
13  houses  is  classified  as  unfit. 

President  Johnson  in  his  various  messages  to  Congress 
this  year  on  Agriculture,  Cities,  Manpower  and  the 
American  Indian  has  deplored  the  conditions  of  pov¬ 
erty.  However,  his  attempts  to  promote  legislation 
that  would  adequately  answer  the  desperate  cries  of 
the  poor  are  caught  between  a  tax  increase  necessi¬ 
tated  by  increased  expenditures  in  Vietnam  and  Con¬ 
gressional  demands  that  spending  be  cut  $6-9  billion 
below  budget  estimates.  In  the  Manpower  message, 
Johnson  asked  for  a  25%  increase  in  funds  for  man¬ 
power  training  in  1969,  or  a  total  of  $2.1  billion  to 
reach  1.3  million  Americans.  He  outlined  a  program 
to  create  500,000  jobs  over  the  next  three  years.  The 
Civil  Disorders  Commission,  however,  estimated  that 
four  times  as  many  jobs  are  needed.  To  eliminate 
substandard  housing,  the  Commission  states  that  with¬ 
in  the  next  five  years,  six  million  new  housing  units 
must  be  made  available  to  low  and  moderate  income 
groups  beginning  with  600.000  units  in  1969.  The 
President,  in  his  Housing  Message,  requested  six  mil¬ 
lion  new  units  in  10  years,  beginning  with  300,000 
this  year,  exactly  half  the  Commision’s  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The  elimination  of  the  conditions  of  poverty  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  Americans.  According  to  the  Rural 


House  Divided 


Poverty  Commission,  “The  nation  has  the  economic 
resources  and  the  technical  means  for  doing  this.  What 
it  has  lacked,  thus  far,  has  been  the  will.”  The  Civil 
Disorders  Commission  asserts  that  “.  .  .  backed  by  the 
resources  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest  nation 
on  this  earth  .  .  .”  it  would  be  possible  to  realize  “com¬ 
mon  opportunities  for  all  within  a  single  society.” 

THE  WIDENING  GAP 

Opposition  to  Administration  policy  has  reached  a  new 
high  on  Capitol  Hill.  Major  debates  have  been  sparked 
by  doubts  regarding  the  Administration’s  truthfulness 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  episode,  and  rumors  that 
General  Westmoreland  has  called  for  206,000  more 
troops.  Discussion  in  both  House  and  Senate  centered 
on  the  need  for  more  Congressional  involvement  in 
the  decision-making  process.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Ark.,  leading  the  Senate  debate  on  March  7,  urged 
consideration  of  his  resolution,  S.  Res.  187  requiring 
affirmative  action  by  Congress  before  there  is  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  U.S.  armed  forces  in  any  conflict.  Sena¬ 
tor  Mark  Hatfield,  Ore.,  introduced  on  Feb.  28,  S.  Con. 
Res.  63,  stating  that  any  extension  of  the  ^ound  war 
beyond  South  Vietnam  would  be  a  widening  of  the 
conflict  beyond  the  authorization  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  and  would  require  the  full  consent  of 
Congress.  TTie  Senator  warned  that  “.  .  .  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  moving  into  this  war  is  such  that 
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we  have  reason  to  question  the  direction  and  the 
trend.”  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  N.Y.,  in  his  strongest 
statement  to  that  time  asked,  “Are  we  like  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  we  can  decide,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  what  cities,  what  towns,  what  hamlets  in  Viet¬ 
nam  are  going  to  be  destroyed?  ...  Or  do  we  have  that 
authority  to  Idll  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
because  we  say  we  have  a  commitment  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  people?”  Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  Ind.,  urged 
“.  .  .  that  before  we  take  another  step,  before  we  move 
further  up  this  path  toward  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
America  itself,  that  the  Senate  will  at  least  try  to 
exercise  the  responsibiUty  that  is  properly  ours.” 

The  concern  for  Congressional  participation  in  the 
formation  of  Southeast  Asia  policy  was  also  reflected 
in  the  House  where  a  great  many  resolutions  have 
been  proposed  stating  that  there  should  be  no  more 
escalation  of  the  war  or  any  change  in  policy  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  One  hundred  and  forty-three 
House  members  have  joined  Reps.  Paul  Findley,  Ill., 
and  William  Hungate,  Mo.,  in  signing  H.  Con.  Res.  508 
which  would  require  the  “appropriate”  Congressional 
committees  to  decide  whether  “further  Congressional 
action  is  desirable  in  respect  to  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia.” 


In  the  emotional  debate  which  followed.  Rep.  Hastings 
Keith,  Mass.,  urged  his  fellow  members  to  “.  .  .  reassert 
the  position  of  the  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  with 
the  executive  in  overseeing  foreign  poUcy  decisions,” 
and  Rep.  Hungate  warned,  “Until  the  American  people 
have  taken  part  in  the  decision,  through  the  actions 
of  their  duly  elected  representatives,  the  present 
spreading  national  unrest  shall  continue  and  grow.” 

During  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  inter¬ 
rogation  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Sen.  Ful- 
bright  queried,  “Can  we  afford  the  horrors  .  .  .  the 
ahenation  of  our  allies,  the  ne^ect  of  our  own  deep 
domestic  problems  and  the  disillusionment  of  our 
youth?  Can  we  afford  the  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
Government  and  institution,  the  fading  of  hope  and 
optimism  and  the  betrayal  of  our  traditional  values?” 
Sen.  Karl  Mundt,  S.Dak.,  stressed  that,  “Something 
more  convincing  has  to  come  from  the  Administration 
as  to  what  this  is  all  about.” 


•  Urge  your  Congressmen  to  live  up  to  their  words  by 
(1)  supporting  resolutions  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  by  (2)  opposing  further  appropriations  for 
the  war. 


OTHER  ISSUES 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  On  March  6, 
the  House  cut  by  a  241-261  vote  the  three-year,  $33 
miUion  ACDA  authorization  request  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  back  to  a  two-year,  $20  million  figure.  Attacks 
on  the  Agency  were  led  by  Reps.  Paul  Findley,  Ill., 
and  Craig  Hosmer,  Cahf.,  who  criticized  ACDA  for 
helping  negotiate  the  treaty  to  end  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  They  said  the  United  States  should 
retain  the  right  to  “selective”  proliferation.  Rep.  Ver¬ 
non  W.  TTiomson,  Wis.,  suggested  transferring  the 
agency  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  combining 


arms  sales,  arms  control  and  disarmament  activities. 
According  to  Rep.  Thomson,  it  would  have  a  “saluta^” 
effect  to  nave  one  agency  “that  knew  what  countries 
we  were  trying  to  disarm  and  what  countries  we  were 
t^ing  to  arm.  It  might  save  a  lot  of  duplication  of 
effort.”  Disarmament  supporters,  such  as  Rep.  Charles 
Mathias,  Md.,  urged  that  “in  this  difficult  year,  it  is 
especially  important ...  to  reaffirm  .  .  .  our  continuing 
commitment  to  lessening  international  tensions  .  .  . 
this  is  a  very  modest  biU  ...  at  current  cost  levels, 
we  are  spending  that  much  .  .  .  every  9  hours  in  Viet¬ 
nam.” 


Committees  Vote  Food  for  Peace  Extension.  Somewhat 
differing  bills  to  extend  P.L.  480,  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act,  have  been  approved  by  the  two  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  will  probably  be  acted  on  soon  by  both 
Houses.  Neither  bill  makes  an  all  out  attack  on 
world  hunger.  Unfortunately  the  Administration  has 
not  called  for  such  an  attack.  In  the  past  five  years, 
the  Executive  Branch  has  cut  expenditures  under 
P.L.  480  by  27%,  and  is  presently  utilizing  less  than 
60%  of  the  funds  available.  During  House  hearings. 
Chairman  W.  R.  Poage,  Texas,  said,  “The  people 
of  the  world  must  resuize  that  the  days  of  surplus 
food  are  gone.”  Self  help  has  become  such  an  integral 
part  of  aU  U.S.  aid  programs,  that  the  Administration 
would  rather  feed  those  who  have  enough  incentive 
and  resources  to  embark  on  a  self  help  project,  than 
also  feed  those  who  simply  do  not  have  enough  food, 
let  alone  resources. 

FCNL  witnesses  John  H.  Foster  and  Herbert  C.  Fledder- 
john,  urged  an  expanded  program,  more  efforts  to  bring 
into  use  the  world’s  capacity  to  produce  food,  expan¬ 
sion  of  birth  control  programs  and  elimination  of 
pohtical  restrictions  on  food  aid  to  the  people  of 
Communist  countries.  They  advocated  retention  of 
provisions  for  selling  foods  for  local  currencies  or 
giving  them  away  where  needed,  instead  of  insisting 
on  dollar  payments  from  underprivileged  countries. 
These  recommendations  received  little  support  from 
the  Congressional  committees. 

The  Draft.  Growing  concern  over  inequities  in  the 
draft  in  a  war-time  situation  has  caused  thirty-four 
Congressman  led  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  Mass., 
and  Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  N.J.,  to  introduce  bills, 
S.  3052  and  H.R.  15799,  to  revise  the  Selective  Service 
System.  These  bills  would:  •  base  the  order  of  induc¬ 
tion  on  a  lottery  system  •  call  19-yr.-olds  first  •  suspend 
student  deferments  when  casualty  rates  reach  10% 
of  the  number  of  draftees  •  discontinue  occupational 
deferments  •  establish  national  standards  for  classifi¬ 
cation  •  reestablish  provisions  for  judicial  review 
•  prohibit  the  use  of  the  draft  as  a  punishment  for 
protestors  •  tighten  C.O.  provisions,  and  •  require  the 
President  to  conduct  one-year  study  of  the  feasibihty 
of  both  a  volunteer  army  and  a  National  Service  Corps. 
According  to  Sen.  Kennedy,  unless  the  draft  is  “as  fair 
as  we  can  make  it,  then  we  have  curbed  the  pervading 
spirit  of  a  free  society  unnecessarily.”  Furthermore, 
since  draftees  account  for  41%  of  Army  fatalities  in 
South  Vietnam,  those  sent  to  that  area  should  be  “picked 
in  the  fairest  possible  way.”  Little  action  is  anticipated 
on  these  bills  by  the  Armed  Services  Committees. 
Source  material:  The  Draft,  available  from  the  AFSC, 
160  North  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102,  $1.25. 
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The  Loyalty  of  Federal  Employees.  A  petition  signed 
by  over  2,000  Federal  employees  protesting  the  wai 
in  Vietnam  has  evoked  the  support  of  nine  Represen¬ 
tatives  who  “deplore  persecution  of  this  group  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  or  any  re¬ 
taliation  by  executive  agencies.”  The  Concessional 
statement  was  a  direct  response  to  a  HUAC  investiga¬ 
tion  and  to  legislation  proposed  by  Rep.  Edwin  Willis, 
La.,  giving  the  President  authority  to  suspend  certain 
employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  in  time  of  war  or 
armed  conflict.  In  the  statement  Reps.  Brown,  Calif., 
Burton,  Calif.,  Conyers,  Mich.,  Dow,  N.Y.,  Edwards, 
Calif.,  Fraser,  Minn.,  Kastenmeier,  Wis.,  Rosenthal, 
N.Y.,  Ryan,  N.Y.,  reminded  HUAC  that  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  are  protected  by  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Code 
of  Ethics  for  Government  Service,  and  that  “To  ques¬ 
tion  the  loyalty  of  Government  Employees  because 
they  take  issue  with  a  course  of  action  causing  national 
anguish  is  an  insult  to  them  and  to  the  democratic 
traditions  of  the  nation  they  serve.” 

Poor  Peoples  Campaign.  On  April  22,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  3,000  poor  people, 
including  Mexican-Americans,  poor  whites  from  Ap¬ 
palachia,  as  well  as  the  ghetto  poor,  plan  to  start  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Nation’s  Capital  to  launch  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  “Poor  People’s  Campaign.”  Dr. 
King  has  criticized  the  United  States  for  adopting  a 
value  system  which  rationalizes  the  spencung  of 
$500,000  to  kill  a  single  enemy  in  South  Vietnam 
while  spending  merely  $53  per  year  for  each  poor 
person  in  the  United  States.  The  campaigners  are  being 
trained  thoroughly  in  techniques  of  non-violence.  Their 
plan  is  to  call  upon  Congressmen  to  provide  more  “Jobs 
and  Income,  Now!”  and  to  make  visible  their  needs  and 
demands  they  plan  to  establish  a  tent  city  complete  with 
workshops  and  schools.  You  may  wish  to  write  your 
Congressmen  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Poor  People’s 
Campaign  by  passing  adequate  employment  and  anti¬ 
poverty  legislation. 


Cost  of  Education.  Sen.  Steven  Young,  Ohio,  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  “it  costs  our  taxpayers  an 
average  of  $410,000  to  train  a  tactical  fighter  pilot 
for  our  F-105’s,  $332,000  for  a  pilot  of  the  F-4  tactical 
fighter,  $255,000  for  a  pilot  for  an  F-lOO  tactical  fighter 
plane,  $248,000  for  the  B-52’s.”  The  amount  spent  on 
training  one  of  these  pilots  would  send  at  least  30 
young  Americans  to  college  for  four  years. 

Democracy  at  the  Grass  Roots.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  concerned  citizens  can  elect  delegates  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  conventions.  After  the  Minnesota  caucuses  the 
press  reported  that  “caucuses  that  ordinarily  attracted 
only  a  handful  of  professional  party  workers  were  over¬ 
run  by  hundreds  of  amateur  newcomers  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  opposition  to  the  war,  political  ambition  and 
other  compelling  discontent — Negroes,  Catholic  nuns, 
liberated  housewives,  American  Indians  and,  above  all, 
students.  .  .  .  They  purged  a  long  list  of  prominent 
political  figures.  .  .  .”  In  Iowa  “many  precincts  en¬ 
dorsed  resolutions  urging  the  Administration  to  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  .  .  .  The  grass-roots  campaign 
.  .  .  brought  an  unprecedented  50,000  Democrats  to 
the  precinct  caucuses.  This  is  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  the  highest  previous  turnout ...  a  combination 
of  peace  workers,  liberal  Democrats,  and  thousands  of 
political  amateurs,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  to 
any  party  function  before,  did  most  of  the  campaign¬ 
ing.” — Washington  Post,  March  7  and  26. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  officially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
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PCM  Washingiott  Newsletter  Service — 

•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00,  $4.50  abroad.  Address:  245  Second 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C  20002  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legis¬ 
lation.  Address:  41(X)  Warren  Avenue,  Hillside,  Illinois).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 


•  Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 


Name 


. -  Address 

(Please  Print) 


Zip 


